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IN TRADE disputes in- 
volving both industrial and agri- 
cultural workers the favor of 
what is called "public opinion" 
is sought by both sides of a 
controversy. Consumers are the 
most important element going to 
form public opinion. 





IT IS clearly to the 
interest of the consumer that 
workers receive fair wages and 
good working conditions, just as 
it is to the interest of consumers 
that farmers receive fair prices. 
Only under such conditions can the 
production and distribution of commodities be efficiently 
organized. 








THIS SHOULD be kept in 
mind when attempts are made to mobilize consumer in- 
terest against strikers in an industrial dispute. The 
consumer is best served by a fair and honorable settle- 
ment -- not by the destruction of labor's legal right 
of collective bargaining which has been specifically 
affirmed under Section VII (a) of the National Recovery 


Act. 


Assistant Consumers' Counsel. 




















THUMB OVER the pages of 
almost any trade paper these days and 


you'll 
quite 


discover 
good 


that you have become 
"copy". They are writing 
earnestly about you; how you are "revolt— 


ing"; how you are "making demands" on 
industry; how your viewpoint is "worthy 
of far more fundamental consideration 


than it has ever received." 


THAT CONSUMERS want the 
truth about goods offered them, that they 
want to understand what's behind prices, 
and even more important that they want a 
share in determining industry policies, 
seems to be bursting like a bright new 
idea in the minds of some businessmen. 
It is giving them pause. They are sens— 
ing, many of them for the first time, 
the truth of the second half of Secretary 
Wallace's observation, "The appalling 
thing about consumers is not only the 
slowness with which they get going, but 
their incredible relentlessness when they 
do get started." 


ONE OF the reasons why 
business folk are discovering you is that 
consumers are organizing. They are mak-— 
ing common cause of their complaints and 
their demands. It is not all wailing 
they do, either. They are lending their 
support to merchants who will cooperate 
with them. They are interpreting to oth- 


er consumers the purposes and effects of 
legitimate recovery measures. They are 
formulating consumer ideas on standards, 
labelling, and fair practices. 


COUNTY CONSUMERS COUN- 
CILS are the spearhead of this organiza- 
tion of consumers. In three months' time 
more than 100 Councils have been set up 
and are busy at work in 39 States. 


ALL KINDS of problems 
these County Consumers 
Part of the time their job is 
to tell tonsumers; part of the time, to 
listen to consumers, and having listened 
to "do something about it." 


are tackled by 
Councils. 


IN ONE community, 
cleaners and dyers appealed to the local 
CC for support in protecting prices. 
Consumers pointed out to the industry 
that much of their price difficulties a- 
rose out of lack of any quality stand- 
ards. They showed how unfair it was to 
consumers and to the reputable members of 
the trade to fix uniform prices for widely 
different services. They set to work 
immediately to make a survey of quality 
standards. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS in 
a Southern community were mislabelling 
the size of work shirts. Another man- 
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ufacturer misbranded the collar of his UNWARRANTED CLAIMS are being tracked 


shirts as "pre-shrunk". Complaints down. A Nebraska Council was told that 
were brought the local ice 
to the CC by dealers were™ 
a reputable l aconee Fe coneueERS GUIDE — easn... going to 


AM Whee You By 
IN COUNTY TODAY Canned Sateen | 


wholesaler who ~ie e beine = DRE NU so moat raise prices 
wanted to pro- = . 
tect his trade. 
As a result of 
the CC's hand- 
ling of this 
complaint, the 


25 percent 
because NRA 
"demanded"it. 
The CC found 
out and made 
public the 


industry has fact that the 
proposed an average in- 
amendment to crease since 


its code pro- 
tecting deal- 
ers and con- 
sumers against 
misrepresenta— 
tion and pro- 
viding fora 
study of stand- 
ards of quality. 


the NRA was 
only one per- 
cent. 





TELLING CON- 
SUMERS the 
real facts 
about codes, 
about prices, 


Lrery wecth a Femsylania 
Consumers Couric!) 15 

Carrying on a truth-in- 
ANVETISIN’G” CAINPAIG/? 
ANA GVING CONSUMES 
information on better buying °°%*8» — and 


EMERGENCY" coal hear- I CO loca/ nenspapers standards is 


ings have been held in a lot of cities. the other 
Here is a product with whose price every half of the 
household is concerned. These hearings big job of these CC's. One Council 
are called to determine whether so much publishes a half page of consumer news 
price chiselling is going on that it is in jts local paper each week. Another 
threatening the coal supply. St. Louis in Oklahoma is going to hold a "Consun- 
‘was probably the first city to have erg' Institute", with the help of the 
such a hearing. The CC in that city got County Agent, the Home Demonstration 
busy. Some of its members made inves- Agent, the head of the University Ec- 
tigations. The Council held meetings onomics Department, and the key club 
with the Code authority. They gathered women of the county. Offices have been 
a mass of information on local coal set up by other Councils where consumers 
costs which were useful not only in the can send their complaints, get informa- 
hearing in St. Louis but through’ the tion, hold their meetings. 
Washington headquarters of the CC will 
be a guide to other localities where STILL OTHER consumer 
such hearings are being held. The ac-— groups are arranging lectures, compiling 
tivity of the Council in this case and information for over-the-counter tests, 
the material they sent in to Washington publishing local retail food prices, 
were important factors in the Adminis- interesting themselves in accurate la- 
trator's decision not to approve the belling, and in getting the cooperation 
fixing of prices. of local merchants to advertise in a 
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way that is not misleading. 


NINETEEN HEARINGS 
cn local prices have been attended by 
representatives of these CCs. Wher- 
ever possible, consumers” are pressing 
for representation on Code authori- 
ties, 


ALMOST UNIVERSALLY 
these Councils have met with the active 
support of honest merchants who see 
in this movement of consumers not only 
protection against the renegades in 
industry but a guide to better business 
for themselves. 


ON EACH of the Coun- 
cils are "practical" consumers, re- 
presenting such groups as women's or- 
ganizations; housewives of moderate or 
less than moderate means; manual work- 
ers; members of consumers' cooperatives 
and of credit unions; and in rural coun- 
ties, "dirt" farmers. Technical experts, 
such as home economists, trained social 
scientists, county agents, are frequently 
invited to serve. 


THE WASHINGTON head- 
quarters of these groups is in the offices 
of the National Emergency Council. The 
Consumers Division of this Council helps 


in the local organization; keeps it 
informed on what the other consumer re- 
presentatives in Washington -- the 


Consumers' Counsel of the AAA and the 
Consumers' Advisory Board of the NRA -—- 
are doing. It advises the CCs on 
handling price complaints, gives them 
all the pertinent data it can for the 
local solution of these complaints and 
calls on other Federal agencies for aid 
in more difficult cases. It proposes 
and directs through the CCs surveys of 
coal prices, ice prices, standards. It 
secures consumer representaticn through 
the CCs at local hearings. It presses 


for consumer representation on local code 
authorities. 


IF ALL the statistics 
on production were laid end to end they'd 
probably make strings around the world, 
We don't have so many that tell us about 
the things people are consuming or might 
consume, One of the jobs the Consumers 
Division of the NEC in Washington is doing 
is to promote the collection of such data 
s better retail prices, better cost of 
living figures, better wholesale prices, 
better consumption data. Other agencies 
are responsible for gathering this materi- 
al; the CC's are lending valuable help. 
The Consumers Division then sees that the 
data get to consumers in the most usable 
forn. 


COUNTY CONSUMERS COUN- 
CILS were started as an experiment. They 
are Still an experiment. But enough of a 
beginning has been made in the first three 
months of their existence to show what 
possibilities they have for watching over 
consumers' interests, for emphasizing to 
business that the end of production is 
consumption, that the welfare of millions 
of consumers is more important than pro- 
fits to a few hundreds of producers. 


From 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
Message to Congress 








“We would save and 
encourage the slowly growing 
impulse among consumers to 
enter the industrial market 
place equipped with suffi- 
cient organization to insist 
upon fair prices and honest 
sales’ 














COTTON RECOVERY 


"WHEN I WAS A BOY," 
writes an Iowa reader of the Consumers' 
Guide, "the price we got for a dozen 
eggs would buy a yard of calico. But in 
1933 eggs brought 12¢ a doz., and calico 
(or as it is now called percale) was 35¢ 
per yard." 


SINCE 1933, he re- 
the farmer's egg price and the 
storekeeper's percale seem to be coming 
back into line with each other again. 
"I don't know," he adds, "whether you 
fellows are agencies in this price 
change?" 


ports, 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT means just that -- pulling up the 
farmer's prices for eggs, raw cotton, 
wheat, and so on, to where they will buy 
as much store goods such as percale, or 
paint, or ploughs, as they would buy be- 
fore the War. 


FARMERS THEMSELVES 
are the "agencies" in this matching—up of 


=" 


farm prices with the prices of store 
goods. They themselves are working to 
bring about such parity when they co- 
operate in national crop planning. 


COTTON FARMERS were 
the first to join in production planning. 
As a result of their 1933 campaign, cotton 
acreage was reduced by close to ll million 
acres; they harvested 4 million fewer 
bales than they otherwise would have had. 
Raw cotton prices went from 6¢ to 12¢ a 
pound, and the cotton farmers' income 
swelled from 473 million dollars in 1932 
to 711 million in 1933. 111 million 
dollars of their 1933 income were benefit 
payments. Some of the cotton price in- 
crease is due to other recovery measures. 


AFTER A YEAR of vol- 
untary crop adjustment, cotton farmers 
wanted to go still further. They wanted 
control made stronger and more inclusive. 
And so the Cotton Act of 1934 was passed. 
This year they are trying to keep acreage 
down to 28 million acres to keep the farm 








rs 





price of cotton from bouncing back io 
its low level before crop control ever 
started. 


AS A SPECIAL induce- 
ment to farmers to cooperate in crop 
planning they are paid "benefits" for 
not piling too many bales on the over- 
loaded market. The money to pay them 
has been coming from a tax of 4.2 cents 
on each pound of raw cotton processed 
for use. 


THIS COTTON process-— 
ing tax began on August 1, 1933. Two 
months later the Consumers' Counsel 
asked Washington department store ex- 
ecutives whether this tax made much of 
a difference in prices consumers had 
to pay for cotton goods. They told him 
the tax was such a "negligible item" it 
was being "absorbed", Whether this is 
still true, we do not know. 


CONSUMERS can 
find out for 
themselves how 


much this tax 
might amount to 
in the price of 
each cotton ar- 
ticle they buy 


July 27 July 3 


1933 1934 
Sheets: (81x99) 
Farmers' raw cotton 
price ; 19¢ R2¢ 
Retail prices 99¢ $1.31 
Overalls; 
Farmers' raw cotton 
price. 2l¢ 24¢ 
Retail price $1.09 $1.60 
Work shirts: 
Farmers' raw cotton 
price o¢ 10¢ 
Retail price T3¢ 91¢ 
Unbleached muslin: 
Farmers' raw cotton 
price 3¢ 4¢ 
Retail price 10¢ 14¢ 


CROP CONTROL alone 
is responsible for only a part of these 
increases in consumers' prices. The 

(continued on page 10) 





Weigh the ar- 
ticle. Multi- 








ply each pound 
by 5 cents, The 
number of cents 
you get repre—- 
sents the max-— 
imum amount of 
the tax. 


HERE'S HOW the 
prices of four 
everyday kind of 
cotton articles 
have changed since 
the first cotton 
program went into 
effect: 





The agricultural recovery 
rogram nay account for abouwr 
// cents of the 32-cen? rise 

lta the rice of ShECFS 
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DOUGHNUTS 

































DETROIT 9 NORFOLK 
JACKSONVILLE 8 WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND FOR A FULL YEAR now re= 
\CATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON / sinMINGHAN HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS covery measures have been 
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BUFFALO CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO trying to step up the earn- 








CINC T ° 
PORTLAND (Oreg)” wt “imnratinnanannived ings of workers and farmers. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY While these wages and farm 





SEATTLE ,, 
WY 


prices have been increasing, 
the cost of things they will 
buy has been stepping up. 
Here's the record of 
changes in factory workers' 


cost of living and earnings. 





LIKE PEOPLE, dollars 
have a fashion of getting slim or fat. 
The more they will buy the fatter they ee ee eee 
grow. The less they will buy the slim- 
mer they get. 





Statistics. In some cities, costs went 


YOU DON'T have to up more, dollars got even slimmer. 
tell workers it's not alone the dollars 
they earn that count, but what they can AT THE TOP of the 
get with their money. list is Norfolk, Virginia, where living 


costs increased 93 percent in a year. At 
JUNE'S DOLLAR of this the bottom of the list is Seattle where 
year will not buy as much as June's living costs increased only 2.6 percent. 
dollar of last year. The picture above shows you how living 
costs changed in the other cities. 
FOR EVERY dollar it 


cost city workers to live in June, 1933, AVERAGES smooth out a 
it cost them $1.06 in June, 1934. To lot of differences. Food costs, for in- 
buy the things that a dollar would buy stance, went up more than some items and 
a year ago city workers must pay now less than others. To buy the food that 
six percent more. last year's dollar would buy, city work- 


ers must spend $1.12 now. To buy the 

THAT'S THE AVERAGE clothing a dollar would buy, they must 

change in living costs in 32 cities, spend practically $1.14. Rents, on the 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Labor other hand, went down from June to June. 
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Tt takes only 94 
cents to meet rents 
now that cost $1.00 
in June, 1933, 


HERE'S HOW 
all these items 
changed: 


Food . Up 12.1% 
Clothing Up 13.9% 
Rent Down 6.0% 
Fuel and 
Light Up 5.1% 
Household 
Furnishings and 
Furniture 


All other Costs 


IF YOU SPEND your money dif- 


erently from the 

way the average work- 
er is supposed to 
spend his, your total 
living costs may have 
increased more or not 
so much, depending on 
the way you divide 
your dollar. 


THIS IS_ the 
way the average work— 


ing family divides each of its dol- 
lars, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Food takes 38 
cents out of each dollar; clothing 


17 cents; rent, fuel 
and light, furniture 


and household furnish- 
together 


ings all 
take 24 cents. 


ALL OTHER EX- 
PENSES -- and these 
include such things 


as insurance, church, 
movies, newspapers, 
telephone, cigarettes, 


medicine, laundry -—-- 


remaining 21 cents. 


Jo buy rhe same things 
jr Sune (954, a5 C/A 
workers Lough? for a 

aPollar tr Lune 1933, they 


had to spend these amournrs 


Sanne 4 een 
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$1.00 $1.12 
JUNE ,1933 JUNE ,i934 
June than last. 
Up 13.6% 
Up 0.7% 






SO MUCH for the money 


going out What about 
the money coming in? 


IF YOU were an 
employed factory work- 
er, you and your fel- 
low-workers had $1.14 
to spend in June, 1934, 
for every dollar you 
earned in June, 1933. 
Factory workers' aver- 
age weekly dollar earn- 
ings, that is, were 14 
percent greater this 


TRANSLATED into the same kind 


of dollars workers earned in June, 1933, 
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-—- into dollars that would buy the same 


amount of 
your factory workers 
had $1.07 to spend in 
June, 1934, for every 
dollar earned the June 
before. Their average 
weekly real earnings, 
that is, were 7 per- 
cent greater. 


goods -— 


TO YOU as a con- 


sumer, your individual earnings are much 





JUNE ,1933 


JUNE ,1934 


take up the 





more important than total earnings by 
all factory workers. For the country in 
general, all the money going into pay- 
rolls is more important than what each 


individual worker gets. 


FOR EVERY $100 
earned by all factory 
workers in June, 1933, 
$138 were earned in 
June, 1934. Total pay-— 
rolls were that much 
bigger. That was be- 
cause more workers 
earned this additional 
spending power we've 


been telling about. For every 100 work— 


ers with jobs in factories in June, 1933, 


there were 121 workers employed that way 
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Twenty-six percent more. 


THESE ARE some of the gains of 
the first year of recovery measures. 
Greater ones must be made for 


still millions 


there are 
of families with no in- 


come except small allowances from public 


$1.00 $1.05 $| ‘ia 
JUNE ,1933 JUNE ,1934 JUNE,1934 
this June. Strikes May, there were as many 
cost wage earners A as 3,750,000 such fam- 
throughout the coun- ee \ 4 EY /* are F lies. This was only 
try 119,000 jobs and (| ¥-"! ie Te A se ko NS 500,000 less than the 
$5,000,000 from pa == 2 Se families dependent. on 3 
envelopes in car / D = 5 eae oa 4 public aeciae in May 3 
ALE OTHER BILLS. 1933. This figure does 
OVER THE course [zi ~— not take into account, 
of the year 1933- $100 $101 either, the workers 
1934 total payrolls JUNE ,1933 JUNE ,1934 without income who are 
were even bigger than being helped by their 
the average in the friends and relatives. 
year ending with We have no way of count-— 
June, 1933. Forty-four percent bigger. ing then. The American Federation of 
There was an average of more jobs, too. Labor figures there were 10,312,000 un- 


employed workers in June this year, a- 
gainst 12,204,000 in the same month last 
year. 


SUCH HUGE numbers of distressed 
and dependent people give some idea both 
of the enormous job that was put upon 
those recovery measures a year ago and of 



















bution of cotton goods —— came alonglater. 

BETTER LABOR conditions imposed 
on industry and trade by NRA codes are 
cleimed to have added to the cost of 


making and selling goods. 


WHAT 
mind is this: 


CONSUMERS 
they are not only buying 


must bear in 


10 


relief. At the last count, that was in the task that's still ahead. 

RECOVERY AND COTTON -- (continued from page 7) 
NRA has also something to do with high- a sheet at these higher prices. They 
er prices. The cotton textile code went are paying out some extra pennies to 
into effect July 17, 1933. Other codes buy better times for the farmer who grew 
—— governing the manufacture and distri- the cotton, better wages and shorter 


hours for workers. 


THE IDEA at the back of the re- 
covery program that those pennies 
will come back to consumers many—fold 
the better buying power of farmers 
motion the 
money their 


is 


as 
and 





Wage-earners sets in 
forces that will 


own pocketbooks. 


put in 














ALMOST A THIRD 
of all the cattle on 89 
thousand farms in drought 
counties of 16 Western 
States have been bought by 
the AAA td relieve farmers 
and provide extra food for 
relief families. 





EVEN MARK TWAIN'S out of date. 
Remember his bright complaint that every- 
body talked a lot about the weather but 
nobody did anything about it? The great 
forest shelter -— 100 miles wide and ex- 
tending more than 1000 miles through the 
drought area from Canada to Texas, which 
the Government is going to develop will 
do something, at least to ameliorate the 
weather. It will reduce the danger of 
dust storms, conserve the moisture of the 
soil, so that winds and drought will not 
have such a chance to wreak their ruin 
and waste on the land. 


195 of the first 543 approved 
NRA codes (counting amendments and sup- 
plements) contain some form of standards 
provision. actual quality 
specifications are laid down. In some 
cases quantity standards, nomenclature or 
labeling included. 
Other codes provide that a committee be 
set up to investigate the feasibility 
of standards in particular industries, 
but frequently no definite time limit 
is set on reporting. One industry code 
specifically provides for a consumer 
representative on the committee to study 
and make recommendations in regard to 
quality and labeling standards. How-- 
ever many of the industries that are 
Studying standards on their own have 
agreed to have or have even requested a 
consumer representative on their conm- 
mittee. Such representation is an es- 
sential part of the standards policy of 
the Consumers' Advisory Board of the 
NRA. 


Sometimes 


provisions are 





CONSUMER — FARMER 
BRIEFS FROM WASHINGTON 
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IF YOU WANT to know how to or- 
ganize and manage a consumers' coopera- 
tive, get the Department of Labor's Bul- 
letin No. 598. This invaluable handbook 
tells you how to get started right, how 
to organize your first meeting, draw up 
by-laws, how much capital is needed, 
what rent to pay, how to handle the sav— 
ings, and many pointers on how to run 
the business. A useful bibliography on 
cooperation is included. 


GOOD HARD CASH to the tune of 
some $229,000,000 was the farmers' re- 
ward -- up to June 30 -— for cooperating 
in production adjustment programs. This 
was the amount of rental and benefit pay- 
ments received. It includes none of the 
gains from higher prices as a result of 
controlling crop production. Cotton 
producers in 18 States got $139,000,000 
of the total; wheat growers in 37 States 
$70,000,000; tobacco growers in 23 
States, $13,000,000; and corn-hog produc-— 
ers in 15 States, $7,000,000. Another 


$235,000,000 are beginning to go out to 
farmers cooperating in 


1934 programs. 


m-lie 


YOUR FOOD BILL 


FOOD COSTS to 
make a bigger dent in the consumers’ 
pockst—bock. 


continue 


Increases in prices are 
Small but they are noticable. 


IN TWO weeks the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics index of food 
prices went from 109.1 percent of 1913 
to 109.6 percent on July 3. On June 


108.4 and on July 


stood at 
104.8. 


as 


PUT IT this 
food cost 
had 


for 
consumers in 
they to pay $1.09 and a 
fraction —= getting close to $1.10 -—~ 
on July 3 the 


way: 
ig 


SLO 


to get 


OR THIS WAY it cost 
$1.04 on July 3 to buy the food that 


.00 would buy in Ju 


BIGGEST 


July 1933 are in the price of pork 
chops -— up 42.5 percent -- and 

oranges -- up 26.5 percent Foods 
selling for prices below last year 














CHANGES IN CITY 

Kind of Food eee 5 5. eee ge 
Dairy Products 

Milk, at. 10.4 ie 

Cheese. lb £9.6 RO .€ 

Butter, lb. 51.0 SC .3 
Beef 

Round steak, lb. 26.1 

Rib roast, lb. 20.9 “z.4 

Chuck roast, lb. 15.2 15.4 
Pork 

Chops, lb. 18.2 24.5 

Lard, lb. 10.1 0.3 

Whole smo. ham,lb. name 21.8 
Lamb 

Leg of lamb, lb. 22.3 mie 

Breast lamb, lb. aa 11 54 

Square chuck, lb. —-=- 19.8 
Poultry 

Hens, lb. 22:20 24.2 

Eggs, doz. 24.3 R4. 
Bread 


7.2 8.1 
onavenee 8.7 


a 8.7 


Rye, 


Whole wheat, lb. 


(continued) 
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has gone up $3.25, or 
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. CHANGES _IN CITY RETAIL PRICES _ WHERE ARE THE 
—————. July 15 June 19 July 3 Change HIGH PRICES 
Change | kind of Food 1933 1934 1934___in vear 
—+A-¥e8t) cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ % DOWN the center of 
k Flour, 1b. 4.0 4.9 4.9 +22.5 the country you'll find the low 
Macaroni, lb. 14.9 15.6 5..7 + 5.4 est egg prices. That's the area 
i Wheat cereal, 22.8 24.2 24.2 + 6.1 of greatest production, where more 
i 28 oz. pkg. eggs are produced than can be con- 
-—- io 


| Vegetables—-—canned 





sumed and from which supplies for 


























Corn, #2 can 9.9 11.3 sis +14.1 other areas are drawn. 
*10.0 | peas, 42 can 12.8 16.6 16.6 +29.7 
‘ 7.6 | Tomatoes, #2 can ond 10.5 10.5 +15.4 IN NEW ENGLAND States 
+ 8.6 Vegetables--fresh eggs are most expensive. Local 
Potatoes, lb. 3.6 2.3 aie -38.9 production here is limited. It 
“8 Onions, lb. 4.8 4.9 §.1 + 6.2 has to ke supplemented by eggs 
+ 5.0 Cabbage, lb. 4.8 3.35 Se -33.3 from other areas. Considerable 
eae Vegetables-—fresh summer trade helps to drive up the 
Lettuce, head -—— 95:9 Ce ---- price in summer months, 
+20.6 Spinach, lb. ma 5.9 6.0 aoe 
ais Carrots, bunch --- 5.4 $.2 wae EGGS in some Southern 
a Fruit--canned States are moderate to low in 
Peaches, #24 can v= 18:2 18.2 aaa price because a lower quality is 
+11.9 Pears, #24 can ie 21:0 ret oe often demanded. 
+ 4.5 Pineapple, #2# can --— 22.1 22.2 some 
Fruit--fresh THE MAP below shows you 
+12.5 Apples, lb. ae 7.2 7.5 ane where these egg price areas are. 
ae Bananas, doz. 24.8 22.9 23.0 - 7.3 It is based on the average prices 
_—— Oranges, doz. 28.5 39.4 38.9 +36.5 for a dozen eggs in 51 cities for 
the five years from 1929 to 1933. 
including benefit payments) have 
gone up $1.74, or 38 percent. 
38.9 COSTS of transportation, oi RETAIL PRICE OF EGGS PER DOZEN, 5-YEAR AVERAGE, 
33.3 processing, and marketing these 14 Bi ‘ 1929 -1933 
ent; foods have increased from $10.23 to fos 
| $11.74, around 15 percent. j 
f 14 | PART OF THIS increase 
| covers the payment of processing 
of | taxes on wheat and hogs, and part 
is due to higher wages and higher 
SE costs of materials. 
At 
con- ON JUNE 15 prices farmers 
for received for all types of products 
4.55. were 77 percent of their pre-war 
WETS level, without counting in any bene- 
ent, fits received. This was 3 points 
{not higher than the month before. 


—: 











1934 (cents) 


Average Retai] Prices, July 3, 




















Milk Butter Cheese 

Markets (quart) {1b,) {ib.) 

United States a4 30.3 23.6 

Pe ¢: ae 12.0 52.8 21.8 

Raltimore 31.0 32.7 25.6 

Birminghan..........<..0<0.+ 13.5 52.0 20.5 

DAIRY PRODUCTS Boston......... 10:7 352.5 25:9 

gl ¢ Ae iaT 14.0 52.2 29.1 

BUTTALO, «.0.650600500 12.0 29.5 RO. 

FROM JUNE 19 to July 3 the average Butte.... 21.0 24.7 i9.9 

retail prices of milk, butter and Charleston, S. C. 13.5 30.9 21.4 

cheese were unchanged. hicago.. 10.0 $0.6 A A 
Cincinnati..... a4 29.4 20.6 | 
DAIRY PASTURE conditions continue to Cleveland 11.6 30.6 25.6 ; 
be very poor =-- in fact, reports Columbus 10.0 29.6 25.3 
indicate the poorest conditions on Dallas. 9.0 28.5 22.0 I 
record at this time of year. Denver... 10.0 30.5 23.8 : 
Detroit... 11.0 30.6 24.2 i 
MILK PRODUCTION per cow, and butter Fall River 12.0 31.6 25.9 f 
production have fallen off as a result Houston... 11.0 31.3 19.2 ] 
of the drought. Butter prices are Indianapolis.. 9.0 30.2 21.8 v 
probably now near the low point of Jacksonville. 14.0 29.8 19.8 i 
the year. Milk prices have gone up Kansas City... 11.0 29.2 22.1 L 
recently in a few markets. Little Rock. 12.0 27.5 21.2 L 
Les Angeles..... 11.0 28.0 22.5 L 
COSTS ON the dairy farm are also rising Louisville 11.0 29.7 24.6 M 
The farm price of feed grains went up Manchester. 11.0 31.9 24.9 M 
17 percent from May to June while Memphis.. 11.0 29.5 20.0 M. 
the price of butterfat went up 3 per- Miiwaukee. 9.0 29.3 24.7 M 
cent. Butterfat prices have been Minneapolis 9.6 Za0 22.9 Me 
very low in relation to feed prices Mobile 12.8 29.3 21.3 Ne 
for the past year. Newark...... 13.0 32.0 25.3 Ne 
New Haven..............0. 14.0 32.0 28.8 N 

New Orieans......... i 9.3 o7.9 21,4 

GW ROR ccksiivixcrcdsnciciccs, 250 31.9 27.4 

Oy | ae ane 14.0 p22 20.6 

SPR SAIN rec vcheaisiceubossashbaneecats 9.0 29.0 ei. 
POOPAR.......0:..00:. 10.2 28.7 21.8 Pr 
Philadelphia................... 12.0 32.6 27.9 Pi 
Pittsburgh.................. a. 12.0 30.9 25.0 Pe 
Portland, Me................. 11.0 32.6 26.4 Pc 
Portland, Ore... 10.4 27.3 20.3 Pr 
’rovidence. 12.0 31.4 25.6 Ri 
REGHBONG......6..66.0.<c000 14.5 31.3 Rise ae 
RochesteP.....cccccneeee 12.0 28.9 26.2 st 
i 30.5 22.6 st 
Ee ee 2.0 29.0 24.2 Sa 
Salt Lake City.............. 10.0 27.6 16.5 Sa 
San Francisco............... 12.0 29.4 27.3 Sa 
Savannah... 13.3 30.6 20.9 Se 
BGOPARGOR, ......0005.ccc0s 505s. ; 22.9 + 25.0 Se 
BORCCRG ccrcesisscrsvcrvcneceseess, OeT 28.6 19.4 Sp 
~l4- Springfield, I21......... 10.0 29.0 20.6 Wa 

Washington, D.C, 13.0 33.0 24.0. 
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BREAD 


AVERAGE PRICES of white 
bread remain the same but prices of 
whole wheat 


bread anc rye 


bread have gone up 0.1 


cent a pound. 


FLOUR PRICES 
part of 


dropped from the 
June to the 


early 
early part o 
were 


-% 


July and on July 3 


levels of January and February. 


above the 


WHEAT PRICES dropped 
latter part of June 
country are 1 


also during the 
Prices in this 
ikely to be fairly firn, 
however, both as a result of the very 
small domestic 


crop and to a world 


supply lower than last year. 


ag de Reece 





THE WORLD 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


AVERAGE PRICES OF flour and wheat cereal 


to consumers were reported the same 
on July 3 as on June 19. Macaroni 
prices went up 0.1 cent a pound. 


Carryover of wheat appears 
to be about 50 million bushels smaller 
than last year. In the United States 
the supplies available will be about 
749 million bushels of which 484 million 
bushels represents this year's small 
crop and 265 million bushels is carry- 
over. We normally consume about 625 
million bushels. 


CORRESPONDENT asks why wheat cereal 
costs so much more than wheat flour. 
Flour sells at an average of 4.9 
cents a pound while wheat cereal costs 
13.8 cents. It is maintained that 
it costs less to process wheat cereal 
than wheat flour. The answer apparent— 
ly is in the high cost of packaging, 
advertising, and selling 
a large number of brands of wheat 
cereal which are bought in small pack- 
ages. It is possible for consumers 
to grind their own cereal. A coffee mill 
will do a fair job of it. The wheat 
can be bought for less than 2 cents a 
pound if bought by the bushel. 
ever, most families use only small 
quantities of cereal and seem to prefer 
to buy it in processed form. 


marketing, 


How-— 


» 16 — 


Average Retail Prices, July 3, 1934 (cents) 

















Flour Macaroni Wheat cereal 
Markets (1b. )} (ib.) (28 0z pke) 
United States 4.9 ERY f i 
Atlanta 5.5 16.4 25.9 
Baltimore 4.9 15.5 235.35 
Birmingham 4.9 14.6 25.2 : 
Boston 5.3 16,4 23.3 } 
Bridgeport 5.6 17.0 24.7 
Buffalo 4.8 16.1 23.6 
Butte 4.5 15.9 20.2 
Charleston, S. ey 15.7 26.1 
Chicago 4.9 15.3 24.3 . 
Cincinnati 4.5 15.3 eS : 
Cleveland 4.6 16.9 ee.o c 
Columbus 4.3 16.8 20.9 c 
Dallas 4,8 16.3 24.7 D 
Denver 3.9 lt. 23.3 D 
Detroit 5.0 14.7 25.8 5 
Fall River <n 1D.5 22.8 2 
Houston 4.7 13.0 21.0 4 
Indianapolis 4.5 158 26.1 7 
Jacksonville ee 15.5 29.0 J 
Kansas City 4.5 15.3 24.2 K 
Little Rock 4.7 16.5 28.5 L 
Los Angeles 4,4 15.0 24.0 L 
Louisville ose 14.4 24.0 ‘. 
Manchester 5.5 13.2 29.2 M: 
Memphis 5.8 14.3 25.2 Me 
Milwaukee 4.6 14.4 24.5 Mi 
Minneapolis 5.0 13.6 nO.d M3 
Mobile 4.9 i6..5 24.0 Mc 
Newark 5.4 16.1 a Ae | Ne 
New Haven 5.4 16.6 23.6 Ne 
New Orleans 5.8 10.4 24.3 Ne 
New York De 16.9 25.5 Ne 
Norfolk 4.9 16.5 25.0 No 
Omaha 4.4 18.1 24.7 Om 
Peoria 4.8 16.2 25.9 Pe 
Philadelphia, 5.0 is.7 2.4 Ph 
Pittsburgh 4.3 15.5 25.35 Pi 
Portland, Me. oy | be ae 24.3 Po 
Portland, Ore 4.4 16.7 Za <0 Po 
Providence 5.2 15.3 22.9 Pr 
Richmond 5.0 15.2 23.5 Ric 
Rochester 3.2 15.5 24.5 Rot 
St. Louis 4.7 16.5 24.9 St. 
St. Paul 5.3 4.0 24.2 St. 
Salt Lake City 3.8 7s 24.5 Sal 
San Francisco 4.9 16.1 24.2 Sar 
Savannah 5.2 15.5 24.9 Sav 
Scranton 5.0 16.6 24.2 Ser 
Seattle 4.2 16.1 25.9 Sea 
Springfield, I1l. 4.8 15.6 22.9 Spr 
Washington, D.C. 5.4 16.2 23.5 fas 
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‘Round Steak Rib roast Chuck roast 








Markets (ib: ) (1lb.) (1b,) 
United States 28.7 22.5 as... 
Atianita........ Seon 30.2 20.8 15.9 
BOUGAMOTE: «ow. cissecsesecce 29.3 20.7 16.0 
BiTmingnan..............06 26.4 22.8 18.7 
We I oooh santnaiiasieades 39.7 20.1 2hi2 
BradGSport.........5csc03 BOe4 28.4 20,8 
TY ¢ 2.5 0 a oe 27.35 22.2 16.0 
Bae isco eesenraiers 20:2 132 13.4 
Charleston, S. C.. 26.8 20.9 14.7 
Chicago........ 26.3 23.4 16.8 
Cincinnati... 28.1 22.0 14.8 
Cleveland 28.0 23.7 18.2 
Columbus 28.2 45.6 18.0 
Dallas... coe 29.3 20.4 15.5 
Denver. 24.3 1832 15.0 
Detroit... 20.1 en.2 17S 
Fall River 36.1 25.7 18.0 
Houston 26.8 22.0 14.6 
Indianapolis 30.0 rs a 16.3 
JACKSONVILLE... «.....0- 6565505 24.6 21.7 16.1 
Kansas City... 25.6 21.4 14.7 
Little Rook....... 25.9 20.6 15.4 
Los Angeles... 23.9 19.3 13.2 
Louisville............ 27.6 18.6 14.9 
Manchester..... 35.8 23.8 20.4 
Memphis................. 27.1 20.8 14.1 
Milwaukee................. 25.2 20.2 16.7 
Minneapolis......... 24.9 3 15.5 
Mobile...... 26.1 18.6 14.) 
MRI he Sescidakek: ieee 25.9 1952 
NeW HAVON...........0c56seccccess. 36.9 28.8 ee.0 
New Orleans.........060c... 26.0 22.8 15.2 
New York............ 34.7 oo 19:2 
ic) gt ic)! 27.5 24.5 15.8 
Omaha.......... 25.1 Dy se 14.3 
FAN Re secs ccc paidos cans 26.3 17.5 15\:2 
Pivdadelphia.....3...0::...... 33.5 28.6 20:.1 
PLUGS DURE 5.00. .ccscecccseocnes 29.7 22.9 16.2 
Portland, Me. .......6...:.: 36.4 24.4 18.0 
Portland, Ore.......... 21.9 17.6 14.0 
Providence......,....... be. SR ST a 20.7 
ee | 25.6 16.6 
ROCHOSVET, ,,.......;..0c0cs000 26.6 HN 16.4 
mt. Lowie.................0:... yee 21.8 14.6 
oe. Paeks....:....... rate 24.8 20.7 16.0 
Salt Lake City................ 24.1 18.4 14.7 
San Francisco.............. 25.9 23.0 14.4 
MOPRMOMA.............<....000., 24.3 22.8 15.6 
| | 25.0 20.0 
Meettie...........c05.:. 25.0 21.6 15.8 
Springfield, Ill. 26.7 18.2 14.9 
Washington, D.C. 32.2 24.) 17.4 


IN GENERAL the 


FARM PRICES have not 











BEEF 
THE TREND of retail beef prices 
continues upward. Round steak 
averaged 3 cent a pound higher 


on July 3 than on June 19 while 
rib roast and chuck 
went up 0.1 cent. 


roast each 


increased prices to 
beef 
weeks have been 
creases 


consumers of during recent 
in line with in- 
in market of beef 

Slaughter cattle prices 
continued to strengthen during June 
and prices of the better grades 
reached the highest point since 
the fall of 1932. Prices of these 
better grades increased about $4.00 
a hundred from the low 


reached early in 1933. 


prices 
animals. 


point 


THE AVERAGE price of native beef 
steers at Chicago in June was 
$7.34. In May it was $6.91 and 


in June, 1933, it was $5.79. 


increased so 
much because of a larger proportion 
of low grade cattle now being sold. 
The June 15 farm price was $4.00, 
or 63 percent of parity. 
month it was $4.13 
1933, it was $4.04. 


Last 
and in June, 


SUPPLIES OF fed cattle are expected 


to fall off soon. 


ee 


PORK 


PORK PRICES to consumers continue up- 


ward. The average U.S. price of chops 
(center cut) went up 1.5 cents during 
the two weeks ending July 3. Whole 
ham prices were up a little over a 
cent and the price of lard increased 
0.1 of a cent. 


MARKET PRICES of hogs advanced sharply 


in June because of reduced supplies 
coming to the market. At Chicago the 
average price during the week ended 
June 9 was $3.33. The week ended 
June 23, the average rose to $4.71. 
The reduced supplies resulted from 
rains which relieved drought conditions 
in the Corn Belt. 


PORK STOCKS in storage are reported 


at 17 percent below last year while 
stocks of lard are 5 percent higher 
than last year and 30 percent greater 
than the average of the last 5 years. 


THE 1934 spring pig crop has been es- 


timated at 28 percent less than the 
1933 crop. Prospects are that prices 
of hogs and pork products will be 
firn. 


~ 38 = 


Average Retail Prices, July 3,_1934 (cents) 











Chops Lard Wh.Smo.Ham 
Markets {1b.) (1b.) oe) ee 
United States 26,0 10.4 22.9 
Le Sa 24.8 10.4 22.6 
Baltimore.............. 24.8 10,3 21.2 
Birminghan............ or .0 9.9 22.5 
Boston ae 27.8 10.5 24.7 
Bridgeport............ 28,5 10.4 23.5 
Buffaio.......... 29.7 9.4 22.0 
Butte 22.9 1.8 22.5 
Charleston, S. C. 20.5 aa. 2 eid 
Chicago 26.2 10.2 ee-2 
Cincinnati 26.4 10.5 21.6 
Cleveland 28.8 12.0 23.1 
Columbus. 26.7 Sf 23.9 
DaliAas.......... 24.2 aS a 
Denver 24.6 10.1 23.0 
Detroit 28.5 10.2 24.6 
Fall River 26.6 10,0 235.6 
Houston 22.4 10:5 ean. 0 
Indianapolis RO.d 9.5 22.8 
Jacksonville 21.4 U be. 4 
Kansas City 25.2 10.7 21.6 
Little Rock 2 10.5 22.5 
Los Angeles 29.6 10.3 24.9 
Louisville 22.4 10.3 20.5 
Manchester 27.0 10.6 23.7 
Memphis 235.5 10.5 22.2 
Milwaukee 24.9 9.9 dE 
Minneapolis 25.5 105.1 pe.e 
Mobile 21.8 10.1 22.8 
Newark 27.8 10.0 22.5 
New Haven A Of 10.6 25.5 
New Orleans 21.9 9.7 21.8 
New York 27.8 11.3 ae | 
Norfolk 24.3 9.6 21.5 
Omahz 22.2 10-7 23.0 
Peoria... atic 25.2 10.4 24.2 
Philadelphia.......... 30.3 10.6 22.8 
Pittsburgh........... 28.3 9.9 23.1 
Portland, Me........... 27.2 10.0 24.4 
Portland, Ore...... 26.6 10.9 23.4 
Providence.................. 27.8 10.4 23.6 
Richmond............... 25.8 19.2 21.6 
Rochester....... 28.2 9.9 23.7 
et. Louis........ 24.9 9.3 22.0 
St. Paul o 25.3 10.2 22.6 
Salt Lake City 25.5 12.0 24.4 
San Francisco...... 29.4 11.0 | 
Savannah 21,0 10.9 20.4 
Scranton 30.7 11.4 23.0 
Seattle 29.6 10.6 26.3 
Springfield, Ill. 24.0 9.8 23.8 
Washington, D. C. 28.4 10.2 22.6 

















De’ 
Fal 
Hou 
Inc 
Jac 
Kan 
Lit 
Los 
Lou 
Man 
Mem 
Mil 
Min 
Mob 
New: 
New 
New 
New 
Nor. 
Oma} 
Peo) 
Phi] 
Pitt 
Port 
Port 
Prov 
Rich 
Roch 
St. 
St. 
Salt 
San 
Sava 
Scra 
Seat 
Spri 
Wash 
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Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 
Markets Cfak em) (1b.) (AS...) 
United States 26.9 11.3 19.9 
SC 23.4 LL2 tie 
Baltimore... 2t.5 12.3 20.7 
Birmingham 26.5 12.0 16.3 
Boston ey 12.5 19.4 LAMB 
Bridgeport rat a2 19.6 
Buffalo 24.8 Ba eee 
Butte 20.0 10.5 18.8 LAMB PRICES to consumers have gone 
Charleston, S. C, 25.8 13.2 brace! down a little after a rise cover- 
Chicago 26.5 10.5 21.8 ing several weeks. The average 
Cincinnati ves 14.8 23.4 price of lamb legs was reported 
Cleveland 28.4 lee 24.6 0.3 cent lower on July 3 than 
Columbus 29.8 1.2 21.0 on June 19. Breast lamb was down 
Dallas 26.6 13.8 LTO 0.1 cent and square chuck up 
Denver 26.1 A fl 20.0 0.1 cent. 
Detroit... role ie. 2 a5.2 
Fall River 26.7 9.9 7.5 AT THIS time of the year some drop 
Houston 29.8 lige 17.8 in lamb prices is normal. This 
Indianapolis 29.4 10)..9 ae.9 year the crop in the Western 
Jacksonville 25.6 10.4 18,4 states is larger than last year 
Kansas City ras ee 13.5 18.8 and prospects for winter range 
Little Rock 20.7 11.6 16.2 feeding are poor, so marketings 
Los Angeles 25.3 10.3 1? S of lambs should be considerably 
Louisville 30.2 12.5 18.8 larger than they were last summer. 
Manchester at 15.0 BS 
Memphis 24.9 2 16.6 MARKET PRICES of lambs dropped 
Milwaukee 27.4 10.0 23.1 sharply about the end of June as 
Minneapolis 25.5 9:9 19:0 market supplies increased 
Mobile 29.5 11.6 16.4 
Newark 26.1 IZ'9 24.9 FARM PRICES of lambs have been 
New Haven 29.6 11.6 22.8 Close to the pre-war "parity" 
New Orleans 29.0 Ie 15.0 during the spring but dropped 
New York 21:0 aed 19.4 from $6.95 in May to $6.37 in 
Norfolk 24.5 10.0 19.2 June. The June price was 11 per-— 
Omaha 235.8 73 710 cent under "parity." 
Peoria e1.6 12.3 ri eet 
Philadelphia. 28.5 39 18.7 
Pittsburgh 21.4 pS a rs 
Portland, Me... 27.0 15.0 19.5 
Portland, Ore. 24.0 9.4 173 
Providence........... rd ee, aes rd OY 
Richmond 28.5 126 20.0 
Rochester 25.8 112 rae 
St. Louis........ 27.9 13.4 17.4 
St. Paul on ae 9.5 19.6 
Salt Lake City. 26.2 9.7 20.7 
San Francisco... 26.0 9.3 16.8 
Savannah... ...... 25.1 3.3 Me T 
Scranton... 30.3 LOR 7 23.0 
Seattle... ee 20.7 10.3 18.5 
Springfield, Ill... 20.1 9.8 IG. 7 
Washington, D. C. 26.8 10.3 2o).1 














POULTRY 


AVERAGE EGG prices went up 0.8 cent 
a dozen and hen prices dropped 0.7 
cent a pound during the two weeks 
ended July 3. 


THESE CHANGES are in line with the usual 


seasonal movements during the summer 
months. From now until November egg 
prices can be expected to rise while 
prices of hens normally drop during the 
summer. 


AS USUAL the prices of eggs reported 
in different cities vary ea great deal. 
Springfield, Illinois, quotes an average 
of 16.5 cents a dozen while Boston 
quotes 39.4 cents. 


r 


A large part of 
the price variation is due to dif 
ferences in the qualities of eggs 
demanded in different markets. Eggs 
vary a great deal in quality and in 
the wholesale trade they are generally 
candled and sold on the basis of 
grades. In some cases consumers have 
the opportunity to buy by grade. Where 
no graded eggs are available the con- 
sumer can usually buy by trade mark 
or by brand. In some cases the quality 
of eggs scold under a given brand may 
vary a good deal. 


~~ 


Average Retail Prices, July 3, 


1934 (cents) 

















Hens Eggs 
Markets (1b.) Ce 
United States 23.5 i 
Atlanta 19.4 25.5 
Baltimore wis’ 20.7 
Birmingham 15.8 eL.o 
Boston 25.3 39.4 
Bridgeport 28.1 35.6 
Buffalo 24.1 26.4 
Butte 19.3 e730 
Charleston, S. cp HR 25.5 
Chicago 25.9 25.0 
Cincinnati 22.9 21.9 
Cleveland 25.0 23.6 
Columbus 24.0 19.7 
Dallas 18.8 23.4 
Denver 20.0 24.8 
Detroit 24.3 21.8 
Fall River 28.9 34.1] 
Houston 22.0 Vd ae = 
Indianapolis ra Ae 18.9 
Jacksonville ri Aa 
Kansas Caty 20.6 Sf 
Little Rock 16.0 LT > 
Los Angeles 25.8 26.6 
Louisville 20.1 19.4 
Manchester 26.1 34.1 
Memphis 18.5 20.2 
iilwaukee 19.8 21.9 
Minneapolis 19.8 20.5 
Mcbile 17.4 ot Tae 
Newark 27.4 335.0 
New Haven 29.3 o0.0 
New Orleans a ie | eed 
New York 26.9 34.4 
Norfolk 25.6 2e.0 
Omaha 18.7 19.8 
Peoria Py 17.2 
Philadelphia 28.0 29.2 
Pittsburgh 29.5 24.3 
Portland, Me. 24.8 33.4 
Portland, Ore 22.5 23.4 
Providence 24.4 36.1 
Richmond 25.35 25.4 
Rochester 23.0 26.5 
St. Louis 22.4 21.4 
St. Paul 19.9 20.2 
Selt Lake City. rs 235.6 
San Francisco 51.5 26.4 
Savannah 19.0 22.9 
Scranton. 28.0 Rise 
Seattle 25.5 21.4 
Springfield, Ill. 19.9 16.5 
Washington, D.C. 27.0 30.7 
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Average Retail Prices, July_3,_1934 (cents) 





Markets 
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United States 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Charleston, 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 


Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Si. Louis 
et. Paul 


Salt Lake City......... 
San Francisco 


Savannah . 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D.C, 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


POTATO PRICES dropped 6.1 cent a pound 


from June 19 to July 3. Present prices 
average 39 percent below the levels 
of last year. Prices in the whole— 
sale market continued to drop during 
June and early July. Shipments are 
averaging about 2,000 carloads a week 
more than last year. 


THE EARLY and intermediate crop is large. 


Acreage in the late states, too, is 
above last year but yields are likely 
to again be rather light. The first 
official forecast is for a total U.S. 
crop of 348 million bushels which is 
below average. 


ONION PRICES to consumers went up 0.2 


cent a pound. Prices are now slightly 
above last year's levels. Shipments 
are now coming from the intermediate 
states. Acreage in the late states is 
under last year. 


CABBAGE PRICES continue to drop and 


now average 33 percent under last 
year. At these prices cabbage is a 
very economical food. The low prices 
have been due both to increased acre— 
age and higher yields. The acreage 
of late cabbage is also above last 
year. 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


PRICES OF peérishabie vegetables vary 


a great deal from one part of the 


country to another. Lettuce was 
quoted at 4.3 cents a head in Seattle 


and at 11.4 cents in Philadelphia. 
Carrots cost 2.1 cents a bunch in 
Los Angeles and 7.4 cents in Man- 
chester. Such variations are due 
mainly to the expenses of transporta- 
tion, distribution and wasteage. 


THE GENERAL trends of vegetable prices 


Can be seen best by following the 
changes in the U. S. average prices. 
Comparing the July 3 prices with those 
of June 19 we find that lettuce prices 
dropped 9.4 cent; spinach went up 
v.d cent; and carrots dropped 90.2 


cent. 


THE LETTUCE crop in the first section 
of the late states -~ now shi 

is forecast at 24 percent over last 
year but 5 percent below the 1928- 
1932 average. 


ARROT SHIPMENTS from central Califor- 
nia continue to run well ahead of 


last year. 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 


Charieston, S. C. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveiand 
olumbus 
Dallas.. 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fail River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville. 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisviile 
Manchester 
Memphis. 
Milwaukee.. 
Minneapolis... 
Mobile.. 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 


New York 


Norfolk 


Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

et. Fou... 


Salt Lake City. 


San Francisco 
Savannah. 
Scranton 
Seattle. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D.C, _. 
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Col 
Dal 
Den 
Det 
Fal 
Hou 
Ind 
Jac 
Kan 
Lit 
Los 
Lou 
Man 
Mem 
Mil 
Min 
Mob. 
New 
New 
New 
New 
Nor: 
Omal 
Peo: 
Phil 
Pits 
Port 
Port 
Proy 
Ricl 
Roct 
St. 
St. 
Salt 
San 
Sava 
Scra 
Seat 
Spri 
Wash 








Average Retail Prices, July 5, 1954 (cents) 














Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets (ib.) (doz-1b*)__(doz.)_ 
United States 7.5 23.0 38.9_ 
Atlanta . em ala ee 
Baltimore 8.3 e159 42,5 
Birmingham 6.6 bat = 34,2 
Boston ue bak Yen 42.0 FRUIT 
Bridgeport f Goi. tS... 43.7 (Fresh) 
Buffalo 6.4 2054 39.1 
Butte 3.6 "9.5 33.5 
Charleston, S. C. Tas 19.8 30.4 APPLE PRICES continue to rise. Few 
Chicago 8.6 "6.7 42.7 old apples are left and another short 
Cincinnati AAS *G:'6 38.5 crop of apples is expected. The total 
Cleveland 8.4 *6,4 0.2 crop is forecast at 112 million bushels 
Columbus 7.8 "Ont 41.5 ~~ the smallest since 1921 and 22 
Dallas ms *6.5 29.37 percent smaller than last year's crop. 
Denver. 7.4 sl GS, 36.1 
Detroit ae ¢ *6.0 41.9 NEW APPLES are now coming on the Mar- 
Fall River 9.4 *6.4 40.3 ket. The short crop is due both to 
Houston -— 1910 35.4 Winter injury and to the drought. 
Indianapolis Toe wliige 39.9 The dry weather will benefit the quali- 
Jacksonville i ion 9 29.6 ty of fruit, however, as it has kept 
Kansas City 7.9 #7 4 46.6 down the injury both from diseases 
Little Rock 8.3 *6.0 33.9 and from insects. 
Los Angeles 8.4 *5.5 a GS 
Louisville 8.5 *6.7 41.9 ORANGE PRICES dropped off a little dur- 
Manchester 5.8 *6.5 51.9 ing the two weeks ending July 3. 
Memphis Seo. Oe 36.2 California Valencias dominate the mar- 
Milwaukee Sof *S,3 36.7 ket. Shipments are a little below 
Minneapolis............. Ser (ert, 36.9 last year. 
Mobile 6.7 16.9 30.6 
Newark Nes 260.7 48.5 BANANA PRICES continue below last year. 
New Haven 7.4 roe | 40.5 This is the season of heavy banana 
New Orleans ~ 15.8 33.0 imports. 
New York 8.4 Berk 43.7 
Norfolk T.3 22.0 41.2 
Omaha. seo *§.0 32.6 
Peoria Sur bil (ays Stak 
Philadelphia 7.0 20.8 42.5 
Pittsourgh.....i:.. are 25.8 40.4 
POPULANG, Mie escciisis. 4.3 *6.9 41.8 
Portland, Ore... 4.9 *6..6 ao 
Providence....... final f *G6i,0 44.2 
Richmonda..... 8.0 3.4 41.5 
Rochester.. C7 23.6 42.8 
St. Louis. 7.4 *6.9 39.5 
St. Paul. Reis ae *§.2 39.1 
Salt Lake City....... 6.0 *6.6 31.3 
San Francisco o.7 roa f 25.0 
Savannah... Tot oe.0 33.8 
a 6.0 20.5 41.4 
I, ois sicesscvscysseosvere 5.0 *6.7 Seue 
Springfield, I1l....... 8.3 *6..6 37.6 
Washington, D. C. 8.6 25.6 44.3 - 23 - 











Average Retail Prices, July 3, 1934 (cents) 




















Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can _#2-1/2 can # can #2 can  #2,2-1/2* can 
United States 18.2 ead Re Med 11.3 16.6 10.5 
Atlanta..... 18.2 22.8 22.8 11.6 18.0 9.9 
Baltimore 16.3 19.3 20.0 12.8 15.8 10.8 
Birmingham 18.3 19.6 pe.7 10.9 19.1 9.2 
Boston eae 18.5 21.6 Pee 12.6 17.6 ae.0 
Bradeeport................. 19.2 23.3 22.0 13.4 18,9 12.4 
Buffalo........ eae 18.6 21.8 21.8 11.4 15,1 10.9 
Butte.. ene 20.1 22.0 24.3 CTE = 15.6 pe Ae | 
Charleston, S. C...... 16.1 20.9 20.9 9.9 16.8 9.9 
Chicago...... acetoort 20.4 weed 23.6 11.6 19.4 12.0 
Cincinnati re 18.6 a | ees 10.8 16.0 10.5 
Cleveland... «619.4 21.9 22.2 11.3 15.8 210 
COMUMDUS........................ 19.3 Se 23.6 10.1 i7.3 20,2 
Dallas........ ies 18.8 r es wow 11.5 18.9 10.4 
Denver vie 19.7 e1.3 23.6 10,9 17.9 12.0 
Detroit.. = 17.8 21.8 23.4 10.0 18.3 10.8 
Fall River......... 19.5 21.2 21.9 11.0 ly .4 11.3 
Houston...... 16.3 19.2 20.4 10.5 15.6 9.0 
Indianapolis 18.0 20.3 23.0 10.0 16.4 10.4 
Jacksonville 16.0 20.0 21.4 11.4 14.8 8.6 
Kansas City.......... 19.1 iy ee.9 9.9 16.5 9.8 
Little Rock 2 19.4 24.0 23.5 10.3 16.4 9.4 
Los Angeles...... 15.3 17.8 19.5 10.8 15.9 * 13.3 
Louisville................... 19,1 21.9 21.5 10.0 15.8 9.9 
Manchester. 19.3 ped. 23.2 12.9 17.6 12.9 
Memphis. ; 17.9 21.4 22.0 10,3 15.5 9.0 
Milwaukee Saas 19.0 19.4 24.4 11.3 LT 11.8 
Minneapolis........... 19.5 Be:5 25.7 10.5 17.0 11.6 
Mobile. ee 16.7 19.1 18.8 10.4 15.3 9.3 
OS ee 16.4 19.8 22.4 22.3 16.1 10.4 
New Haven. ere caes 19.2 23.3 22.5 14.0 1.6 118 
New Orleans 17.2 20.6 20.0 11.4 17.3 9.9 
Now York............ 16.9 19.6 20.7 11.3 15.8 10.8 
Norfolk.......... ae 17.6 23.1 22.9 10.5 15.8 9.1 
Omaha... <eieh 19.8 22.6 23.1 10.5 15.9 10.8 
oS Lae 20.2 24.2 23.1 11.6 15.5 10.8 
Philadelphia.............. 16.9 18.5 wise 11.9 14.8 i i Be 
Pittsburgh. eee carne 17.8 20.9 Be.6 21.0 16.6 10.2 
Portland, Me............... 19.3 nes? 23.0 11.9 18.3 22.3 
Portland, Ore............ 18.4 19.1 21.0 11.9 16.8 * 14.4 
Providence.................... 18.3 22.2 Ee. 11.6 18.0 pA Oe 
Richmond... - 17.4 22.2 21.8 10.4 18.6 8.5 
Rochester.......0000.......... 20.6 20.3 22.4 12.4 16.8 21.5 
St. Louis eee 17.9 20.9 22.4 10.3 16.6 9.4 
St. Paul...... : 20.4 22.0 25.7 22a 16.6 11.5 
Salt Lake City............ 19.9 22.8 22.8 11.0 16.0 * 12.8 
San Francisco.............. 15.8 18.2 19.7 11.3 15.6 * 12.5 
Savannah.........00000........ 16.2 P22 eee 10.9 19.0 9.1 
Scranton.. taney akee 18.5 20.6 21.6 12.9 15.8 11.9 
Seattle....... Sees i775 18.0 20.8 i2.i 17.8 © 14.7 
Springfield, I1l..... 20.2 24.8 4 f 13.4 15.9 12.5 
Washington, D. C. 16.9 19.8 20.4 10.5 14.8 9.4 
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UNDER PAR 


MOST PEOPLE know 
that only a small percentage of fam- 
ilies get all the milk they need. 
Not every one knows, however, how 
many families fall far below nutri- 
tional needs 
tion. 


in their milk consump- 


NEW FACTS about un- 
der consumption of milk stand out like 
sore thumbs from the findings of the 
National Milk Survey, made by the 
club women of the country with the 
aid of the Consumers' Counsel. 


FAMILIES of school 
in four of the first five 
cities reported on are purchasing less 
fresh and evaporated milk than the 
amount recommended for the lowest "re 
stricted" diet. This diet is so low 
in nutritive content that it would 
be unsafe to go below its level or 
to subsist on it for more than a 
limited period. And yet not even 
that much milk is purchased by these 
families in Washington, D. C., Charles— 


children 


they get only two percent more than 
this minimum quantity. 


TO BRING milk purchased 
by these families up to an adequate a- 
mount —— at moderate cost -— they would 
have to get not less than fifty percent 
more than they are now getting. 


EVEN an adequate amount 
ot minimum cost would require that they 
purchase at lease 46 percent more *han 
at present. 


TWO FACTORS stand in the 
way of getting these adequate amounts. 
One is ignorance of the importance to 
milk to health. Another is its cost in 
relation to When all the 
data of the National Milk Survey are 


income. 


analyzed we will have some interesting 
comparisons to make between the vari-—- 
ious cities on the amount of the 
family income going to buy milk. 


WATCH your newsparers 
for reports on this Survey. As facts on 
milk purchases in each city are an-lyz- 
ed, they are released to the papers of 
that city. THESE ARE VITAL FACTS. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THEM. 





HOW MILK PURCHASES BY FAMILIES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THREE 
SCHOOLS OF EACH OF FIVE CITIES FALL BELOW 
HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 


Percentage below milk requirements of: 


ton, Wheeling, or Clarksburg, West 

Virginia. In Fargo, North Dakota, 
"Restricted 
Diet" 

Washington, D. C. -9 

Charleston, W. Va. -30 

Wheeling, W. Va. -27 

Clarksburg, W. Va. —25 

Fargo, N. D. +2* 


(*2 percent above) 


"Adequate diet 
at minimum cost" 


"Adequate diet 
at moderate cost" 


-46 -54 
~-58 -64 
-56 -63 
-55 -62 
-39 -48 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS' GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer's right to full and correct information on 
prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and effi- 
ciency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in 
making wise and economical purchases by reporting changes 
in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. It re- 
lates these changes to developments in the agricultural 
and general programs of national recovery. It reports 
on cooperative efforts which are being made by individ- 
uals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials — the farmer —- is 
dependent upon the consuming power of the people. Like- 
wise the consumer depends upon the sustained producing 
power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS' GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Com— 
merce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presen- 
tation of governmental and non-governmental measures 
looking toward the advancement of consumers' interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VOL.I. No. 22 JULY 30, 1934 








